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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Policies of CLASSICAL WEEKLY received attention in 
the session of the Executive Committee of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States held at Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, November 26. Transaction of such 
business as the transfer of a bank account and the 
petition to change an entry in a mortgage bond owned 
by the Association did not hinder the committee from 
expressing enthusiastic approval of many features of 
our present policies and recommending modifications in 
others. Like most other scholars, our committeemen 
show a deepening interest in Coming Attractions. The 
editors are glad to be urged to extend its scope. The 
recent increase in the number of subscribers and the 
state of the budget of CLASSICAL WEEKLY were highly 
gratifying. 

The program given at the November 26 meeting de- 
lighted the hundred members who escaped the Thanks- 
eiving Day blizzard by visiting Atlantic City. Pre- 
liminary arrangements for the Association’s April 28 
and 29 meeting in Philadelphia also won approval. The 
list of unusually attractive features already planned and 
the speakers already engaged give assurance of a large 
attendance. The New England Classical Association 
will send a delegate, and other visitors from outside or- 
ganizations will be expected. 

Our participation in the conferences of a national 
committee studying the relations of the various classical 
bodies will continue. When that group meets in Provi- 
dence in December, the Association will be represented 
by the Secretary-Treasurer and Professor Kraemer. 

Those who attended the Executive Committee's 
luncheon and meeting were Miss Mildred Dean and 
Dr. Bernice Wall of Washington, Dr. John F. Gum- 
mere and Professor George D. Hadzsits of Philadelphia, 
Miss Julia B. Jones of Wilmington, Sister Maria Wal- 
burg of Chestnut Hill, Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. 
of New York, and Professor James Stinchcomb of 


Pittsburgh. 


REVIEWS 

Die griechischen Staatsvertage des 4. Jahr- 

hunderts v. Christi Geb. By Franz Hanpt. 

Pages 144. Hirzel, Leipzig 1938 

The first part of this monograph ably presents the 
evidence for the peace treaties from the King’s Peace 
in 386 to the peace of 302. The second part gives an 
historical evaluation. There is no summary, but some 
of the conclusions are: 


(1) The peace of 386 did not increase the power of 
the Persian king. It was really an instrument in the 
hands of Agesilaus to advance the Spartan hegemony. 
(2) All the general peace agreements had this in com- 
mon: they were not the result of a general desire for 
peace or the product of a panhellenic movement, but 
were intended to advance the interests of a dominant 
state, whether Sparta, Thebes, Athens or Macedon. 
(3) The driving force in Grecian diplomacy during the 
fourth century was the personal urge to power on the 
part of great leaders. The result was an aggressive 
attitude seen successively in Sparta (Agesilaus), in 
Thebes (Epaminondas), in Pherae (Jason), in Mace- 
don (Philip). 

A new interpretation of the proceedings in Corinth 
(338 B.c.) is offered. Against the view of Wilcken and 
others that a symmachy between Philip and the Greek 
cities was ratified in addition to a xow? eipyvy, Hampl 
contends that no symmachy was needed and that the 
newly created synedrion by the terms of the peace 
agreement had the right to declare a war of vengeance 
on Persia. But the inscription (Syll. 13 260a) which 
gives the terms of the agreement is badly mutilated 
and yields nothing conclusive. 

Hampl revives the view of Holm that the agreement 
made at Athens in 371 after Leuctra (Xen. Hell. VI 
5.2) was a renewal of the peace enacted at Sparta in 
the spring of that year. Syll. I3 159 is taken to refer 
to the Athens agreement instead of to the Spartan 
peace of a few months earlier. This Inscription, in 
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honor of Dionysius of Syracuse, as Hamp] interprets it, 
requires the presence of Syracusan representatives at 
the congress at Athens in 371. Of this there is no 
proof. Furthermore, Xenophon gives as the reason for 
the calling of the congress at Athens the failure of 
Sparta to keep the terms of the King’s Peace in her 
relations with the Peloponnesians. His words imply 
that only Athens and certain Peloponnesians were con- 
cerned. The representation was too narrow to justify the 
name of xowy eipyvy. It was rather a symmachy be- 
tween Athens and certain Peloponnesian allies. 

The second Athenian naval league is discussed in an 
appendix to this carefully written and fully docu- 
mented monograph. 

Puivie S. MILLER 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Dio- 
cletian. By SHERMAN LeRoy WALLACE. Pages x1, 
512. Princeton University Press, Princeton 1938 $6 


Though there have been numerous investigations of 
individual problems in the taxation of Ptolemaic, 
Roman and Byzantine Egypt, this is the first general 
survey to be attempted for any of these periods since the 
appearance in 1899 of Wilcken’s Griechische Ostraka, 
the first volume of which still remains the basis of any 
such study. But while Wallace’s debt to Wilcken 1s 
everywhere apparent, he has not allowed himself to be 
overawed by the latter's authority, and where the ac- 
cumulated evidence of forty years (and the sifting of 
this enormous mass is in itself a task to discourage fain: 
hearts) seems to point in a direction different from that 
outlined or anticipated by Wilcken, Wallace has not 
hesitated to take that direction. Displaying a good 
comprehension of the essence of the Roman administra- 
tion of Egypt, Wallace has produced a substantial work 
which advances the study considerably and will prob- 
ably hold the field as long as did Wilcken’s. Wallace 
has proceeded soberly and carefully for the most part, 
but occasionally he shows a tendency to proceed from a 
questionable assumption or suggestion as though it 
were an established fact, e.g. where he builds (137-140) 
an elaborate structure on the premise that the pepurpos 
and were geographic- 
ally different names for the same tax, despite his own 
notice of the evidence which invalidates this assump- 
tion; or (349) where he treats as fact his interpretation 
(216) of the famous passage from the life of Aurelian 
concerning the anabolicae species (see below). 

In so comprehensive a work, it is inevitable that 
there should be some omissions; those of this book are 
creditably few and for the most part relatively unim- 

rtant. Wallace has neglected to include the evidence 
of BGU IX, or to change the “unpublished tax-rolls 
from Caranis” to P. Mich. IV, though both these vol- 
umes appeared eight months before the date of his 
preface. In Chapter I, The Cadastre in Roman Egypt, 


mention and use should surely have been made of the 
most thorough work on the subject, that of Déléage in 
Etudes de Papyrologie 2 (1935), 73-228 (111-147 on 
Roman Egypt). This chapter, in which, having noth- 
ing to add, Wallace confessedly merely excerpts the 
presentation in Wilcken’s Grundziige, is notably poorer 
than the rest of the book where he has subjected the 
actual sources to scrutiny. Chapter VI, Taxes on 
Animals, on the other hand, ts a particularly successful 
attempt at clarification of a very complex question, 
and if the last element of conviction is lacking the 
fault lies in the deficiency of the sources. 

The following points are worthy of note. The xar’ 
igiav leases (11) were not a general practice as here 
implied, but the result of special circumstances in the 
reign of Hadrian (as correctly noted 341). Burnt brick 
was not introduced by the Romans (25); it is attested 
already in PSI 365.10-11 (251/o B.c.). Wallace ques- 
tions, very wiscly in view of the governmental policy, 
the usual assumption that the state paid the freightage 
of the grain down the river to Alexandria (43-44). He 
suggests that the charges for transportation of the 
grain to the Nile harbor (déperpa) included the river 
freightage charge as well. PSI 1048 1s so close to 
definitive corroboration of this view that it ought not to 
have been relegated to the insignificance of a footnote 
reference. Mention should have been made (44-45) of 
the sealed $eiypa (exemplar), or sample which ac- 
companied each shipment and served as a check against 
adulteration en route. Guéraud has published in Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de Egypte 33 (1933) 62-64 
a fragment of a leather sachet used for this purpose in 
the transport of barley to the granary of the nome 
metropolis, and inscribed: Exemplar / hordei missi per 
Chae/remonam Anubionis / gubernatorem ex no/mo 
Memphite a<d> metropolin. Attention might have 
been called (105), in connection with the functioning 
of the census bureaux, to Henne’s article in Aegyptus 
13 (1933) 386-397. The extant reports of flight 
from home antedate the institution of the pepiopos 
GvakexwopnkoTov by almost a century (105-106). I doubt 
whether many will agree with Wallace's conclusion on 
the basis of P. Oxy. 252 and 253 that these reports had 
to be sent in annually. If so, we should expect some 
indication of that fact in the wording of the report, 
whereas actually the writer asks that the fugitives be 
entered in the list of GvakexwpynKores TOD 
érovs. Any one of a number of reasons might account 
for the apparent duplication in the two papyri; one 
fact, e.g., which Wallace seems to have overlooked 1s 
that P. Oxy. 253 reports the flight of two brothers, 
Theon and Ammonios, while P. Oxy. 252, dated in the 
following year, reports the flight only of the latter. 
This suggests that some error might have occurred in 
connection with the report on the latter. The tabula- 
tion of the districts of Thebes (131) is incomplete. 
Corresponding to the North Market Quarter there was 
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a South Market Quarter, éyo(pa) vo(rov)—O. Strassb. 
188, 192; WO 4g, in which the poll-tax for the dis- 
trict is 11 dr. 1 1/2 ob. in 97/8 a.v. “Market Quarter” 
should probably be written “Markets Quarter”, a term 
apparently embracing the North and South Markets 
and found practically exclusively from the ume of 
Marcus Aurelius on, while the separate mentions of 
North and South Market all date from before that 
reign. This is a point which might well repay closer 
investigation. Likewise, there was in addition to the 
Southwest Quarter (véros a South Quarter 
(voros) —WO 575, 601, 609; PSI III, 271-274; O. Tait. 
p- 94, no. 110, whose poll-tax collectors sometimes 
functioned in the Ophi district as well (WO 575, 609). 
There is no justification for the statement (138) that 
“the number who fled [their homes] because of in- 
ability to pay taxes, or because of the burden of the 
liturgies, seems to have been about the same each 
year.” A priori we should expect the number to be 
greater in poor years and less in prosperous years; and 
this assumption is supported by the little evidence that 
we have. The interpretation of the pepuopos diurAdy as 
a tax imposed to provide for the billeting of soldiers on 
mission (153-154) is attractive. Reference should be made 
(184) to the discussion of the salt-tax in the Ptolemaic 
period in O. Wilb.-Brk., pp. 15-17. Wallace has over- 
looked (209-211) O. Wilb.-Brk. 33 which attests the ex- 
istence of a pucbwrns xetpwvatiou pnveaiov Kal 
whose very title supports his view that at Elephantine 
the tax on prostitutes was a fixed annual assessment 
instead of a monthly one. The eiAngores 
of Ti. Julius Alexander's edict (OGIS 669.21) were not 
“the treasury department's collectors of dvaBoduKa” 
(215), but tax-farmers who had contracted for the 
collection. Wallace has (216), apparently without real- 
izing it, come to the same conclusion as I did 
(L’'Industrie du papyrus, pp. 143-144) in interpreting 
the famous passage of Vopiscus, Aurelian 45: ana- 
bolicas species aeternas constituit on the basis of the 
evidence of the papyri to mean that Aurelian abolished 
the adaeratio of the anabolicum and insisted on pay- 
ment in kind. This explanation had left Rostovtzeft 
unconvinced, and he still preferred to it his own inter- 
pretation of the passage to mean that Aurelian reserved 
the income of the anabolicum for Rome (Gnomon 12 
[1936] 52).! The charge of 4 ob. for dypadov (P. Iand. 
137.30) is not possibly “for signing the name of an 
literate person” (—dypdpparos) (235), but for blank, 
unwritten paper (cf. BGU 822.28; P. Mich. II, p. 98). 
P. Jand. 137 lists the registration fees to be imposed by 
the bureaux for recording transfers of property; the 
charges mentioned in lines 29-30 are: “for the registra- 
tion of each name, 12 dr.; for paper, 4 ob.; for the 
official seal, 1 dr.” Wallace makes out a very good case 
in his explanation of the Arpévos Mépdews as an internal 


1 On page 216 ‘litres’ of line 1 should be ‘pounds’ (Aurpat) - 


customs duty (258-268). He has overlooked the cus- 
toms-receipts publisixcd in Boak, Soknopaiou Nesos, 
25-33. The payment in WO 8o1 (107 A.D.) of the two 
percent customs toll by a veteran despite Domitian’s 
grant of immunity leads Wallace to question whether 
the tax was really a portorium and to suggest that it 
was in fact an extension of the two percent sales tax 
(270, 350). The difficulty with this theory is that 
customs duty was paid on exports as well as on im- 
ports, while the sales tax, as Wallace shows (225ff.), 
was always paid by the purchaser (who would here 
correspond to the importer). Unless we are prepared to 
admit that the importer eventually paid the export 
toll, Wallace’s explanation collapses. A Latin petition 
of 246 a.p. to the Prefect for permission to leave Egypt 
is preserved in P. Oxy. 1271 (273). The “unpub- 
lished” papyrus (323) has been published in CP 31 
(1936) 146-162. Wallace has overlooked (341) the 
fact that in Archiv 8 (1927) 311 Wilcken retracted his 
earlier attribution of depopulation under Marcus 
Aurelius to the plague. Wallace aptly summarizes 
(344) the policy of the Roman government when he 
writes, “Through the three centuries of Roman rule 
the most important changes in the system of taxation 
seem to have been made with a view to reducing the 
overhead expense of administration, or rather to trans- 
ferring the cost from the imperial budget to the tax- 
pavers of the province.” 

It is regrettable in a book so rich in detail that the 
indexes are not more highly classified. At the very least 
the author should have furnished an index of sources . 
and a fuller English subject index. 

Naputati Lewis 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Roman Antiqui- 
ties. Translated by Earnest Cary, on the basis of 
the version of Edward Spelman. Vol. I (Loeb Clas- 
sical Library) Pages xlvin, 553. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 1937 $2.50 
This addition to the Loeb series is one which has 

been needed for a long time. The only handy Dionysius 

for those who do not read Greek has been the edition of 

Kiessling-Prou, Paris (Didot) 1886, with the Greek 

and a Latin translation in parallel columns. The one 

English version has been that of Edward Spelman pub- 

lished in London in 1758. The present volume is based 

on this old translation and retains what is best of it. 

But numerous ch~nges have been introduced to conform 

to modern English usage and to bring the translation 

closer to the text. Since many who use Dionysius find 
him principally valuable for reference and comparison 

with other writers, the present volume is bound to be a 

great time-saver. 

It contains Books I and II, the beginnings of Rome 
to the end of the reign of Numa. Dionysius begins 
with introductory chapters, describing the purpose of 
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his work, which contain interesting biographical ma- 
terial. He wishes to reconcile his Greek readers to the 
rule of Rome by proving that Rome was really settled 
by Greeks. This theme of course greatly distorts his 
conception of the development of the city. He cites 
authorities for all the details of this theory. In fact one 
of the striking characteristics of his method is the con- 
stant mention of Greek and Roman authors he used. 
In Book I alone he names thirty Greek and seven 
Roman authorities. Livy was not one of his sources; a 
detailed comparison of the two increases our confidence 
in Livy, since in spite of his wide reading Dionysius 
shows many of the faults of a rhetorician. One of the 
convenient features of this edition is the indication of 
Livy’s parallel passages in the notes. Students of Vergil 
as well as Livy students will use this book constantly 
for the Aeneas legend is treated in great detail. In his 
account of the wanderings of Aeneas Dionysius agrees 
remarkably with Vergil and yet his route is not based 
directly on the poet. Here unfortunately Dionysius does 
not state his source, but it has been suggested that it 
is the learned Varro whom we know he uses in other 
places. On many other subjects he gives vaiuable in- 
formation. For instance, he gives us our most detailed 
account of the casa Romuli (1. 79, 11) and of the ap- 
pearance of the Salii (2. 70, 2-3). 


The usefulness of the book is enhanced by a brief 
but good introduction for the whole work which will 
comprise seven volumes. The Greek text is based upon 
that of Jacoby (Teubner 1885-1905), but frequent de- 
partures from it are indicated in critical notes which 
are necessarily brief but entirely adequate for the pur- 
poses of the Loeb Library. The English is smooth and 
easy to follow and, as far as I have been able to test it, 
also an accurate translation. 

CHARLOTTE E. GoopFELLOW 
WILSON COLLEGE 


Ercolano. Itinerari dei Musei e Monumenti d'Italia, 
No. 53, Seconda Edizione. By AmeDEO Matvuri. 
Pages 71, 4o plates. La Libreria dello Stato, Rome 
1937 L.6 

Ostia. Itinerari dei Musei e Monument: d'Italia, No. 
1, Seconda Edizione. By Guino Caza. Pages 18, 
33 plates. La Libreria dello Stato, Rome 1937 L. 4.50 


In May, 1927, after a long interruption, the Italian 
government resumed excavations at Herculaneum with 
Professor Maiuri in charge. His guide to these excava- 
tions is excellent and gives brief, but adequate, ac- 
counts of the history, general plan and architecture of 
Herculaneum, and of the history and the technique of 
the excavations. Descriptions of the individual struc- 
tures even extend to two Insulae (Orientales I and II) 
in process of excavation. While it cannot be said that 
the excavations have yet brought to light the outstand- 
ing works of art and literary productions (only tabulae 


ceratae which are practically indecipherable have been 
found in the latest excavations) which had been hoped 
for, much light on classical civilization has been gained. 
The following items are especially noteworthy. Because 
of the completeness of its plan, the house at Insula III 
(no.1g) is one of the most instructive houses of ancient 
times yet discovered (24-25). Worthy of special men- 
tion are two fine houses, the Casa dei Cervi (48-51), 
and the Casa del Mosaico di Nettuno e di Anfitrite 
(35-36), the latter aptly likened by Maturi to the 
house of a merchant prince of the Renaissance. In 
Insulae Orientales I and II were found massive apart- 
ments of a type not hitherto found at Pompeu or 
Herculaneum, but rather at Ostia, Puteoli, and Rome. 
Important material for the study of the economic life 
of Campania is to be derived from the many shops 
found at Herculaneum. 


The excavations at Ostia have brought to light much 
important information concerning the religious and 
commercial activities of the cosmopolitan port town of 
Rome, as well as much valuable material on the history 
of Roman architecture. The guide under review is writ- 
ten by Professor Guido Calza, director of the excava- 
tions at Ostia, and there is no scholar better qualified to 
write such a guide. It is, however, unfortunate that 
Professor Calza has been compelled to condense his 
material into 16 pages of text, where he sets forth 
sketches of the history of Ostia and of the excavations, 
in addition to providing a guide to the excavations and 
to the Museum. The chief virtue of the guide is that 
it is up to date. Otherwise one will find the English 
translation of Professor Calza’s earlier guide, by R. 
Weeden-Cooke (Rome, 1927), a much more satisfac- 
tory guide to the excavations. 

Joun Day 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


Aristotle. Parts of Animals, with an English 
translation by A. L. Peck, and foreword by F. H. A. 
MarSsHALL; 


Movement of Animals, Progression of 
Animals, with an English translation by E. S. 
Forster. (Loeb Classical Library) Pages 555. Harv- 
ard University Press, Cambridge 1937 $2.50 


The text of the Aristotelian treatises in this volume 
is based on that of Becker (45; 437). Yet Mr. Peck, by 
checking one of the manuscripts of popiov 
(Z) in several places and by consulting the Arabic and 
Latin translations throughout, has emended some pas- 
sages, especially 663b17; 68522; 654b14; 684b22 (cf. 
46). With a fine understanding of language he has in 
many instances corrected the grammar and construc- 
tion of the sentences. Besides, he has proposed quite a 
number of plausible conjectures of his own and some 
of Mr. Cornford and Mr. Rackham which were com- 
municated to him (50). Thus he has undoubtedly suc- 
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ceeded in giving a better text than has been hitherto 
available (cf. 46). Mr. Forster’s task was facilitated 
by Jaeger’s edition of Hepi fowv xunjoews and 
ropeias vwv which of course he has compared with 
Becker's edition (437). Relying on Jaeger he was able 
to establish a solid text in a rather conservative way. 

The translation is as a whole a new and original at- 
tempt at rendering the famous Aristotelian writings into 
English. This is true in spite of their inevitable and 
acknowledged dependence (45; 437) upon the work of 
Ogle and Farquharson, sometimes even in the choice of 
words. The result, it seems to me, is not of uniform 
value; this is the consequence of the different methods 
of translating which Mr. Peck and Mr. Forster have 
followed. 

Mr. Peck apparently intends to give a paraphrase or 
interpretation of the text rather than its literal meaning. 
This involves a great many deviations from the original 
which cannot be considered a matter of style only, as 
Mr. Peck has a very definite purpose in mind (45), but 
which concern the content. If of no consequence, yet it 
is significant that e/pyrac is translated by “it will be re- 
membered that I have said” (103, 5; cf. “For consider”, 
71,16, “I add Beauty” 101,11). In the same passage, 
however, words are omitted which are important for the 
understanding of the thought (“common by analogy 
only [1.e., some animals have a lung]” 7a 3’dvadoyov 
(Aéyw dvddoyor, 103, 9), whereas others are added 
unnecessarily (e.g., “organs like feet, feathers,” ofov 
robes, mrepd, 103, 8). It changes the line of reasoning 
to render ydp by ‘as we know’, ‘that is to say’, ‘when 
we remember’ (267,17; 267,25; 268,6). It is mislead- 
ing when Mr. Peck rearranges the arguments and 
places first in the English what comes second in 
the Greek and vice versa (imperishable and perishable 
things, 97,19; nature and art, 57,23; the sequence 
of arguments 1, 2, 3 converted to 3, 2, 1, 313,13). 
The reader feels somewhat confused about such trans- 
lations as the following: “Those, however, that have 
excessively watery blood are somewhat timorous. This 
is because water is congealed by cold; and coldness 
also accompanies fear; therefore in those creatures 
whose heart contains a predominantly watery blend. 
the way is already prepared for a timorous disposition” 
(Sedorepa S€ Ta Alav 6 yap PdBos 
mpowdoroinrat oiv TO abe Ta ExovTa THY TH 
Kapdia Kpaow' yap TH Wuxp@ myKTOV 
[139]). Certainly it 1s wrong to translate “ . . . it is 
plain that the blood (or its counterpart) is the final 
form of that food in living creatures” (avepov dru 76 
aipa TeXevtaia tpody Tois Tois évaipors 
rois dvaipos TO avadoyov [135-136]). In more or 
less important instances Mr. Peck uses this kind of 
license over and over again and his translation be- 
comes less valuable and less helpful, thereby, than it 
could have been, for Mr. Peck has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject with which he is dealing. 


Mr. Forster's procedure, on the other hand, is this: 
he closely follows the Greek words, the structure of 
the sentences, the line of reasoning, and he tries to 
express the very finest nuance of thought. In a clear 
language which never differs in tone from the Aris- 
totelian, he reproduces the argumentative and scholarly 
discussion, austere and full of life at the same time. He 
does not make the involved conclusions more easily 
intelligible in English than they are in Greek; through 
the medium of his rendering the reader approaches 
the original as far as is possible in another language 
(as an example cf. 501, 3ff.). I believe his method 1s 
especially appropriate for a translation which is printed 
together with the original Greek and is supposed to be 
read together with it. 


One minor point: in the introduction (6, 11) the 
importance of Aristotle’s achievement in biology seems 
to be overemphasized. Granted that Aristotle's contri- 
bution to this subject is outstanding and by far the 
most valuable work done in antiquity, his is not the 
first scientific attempt to observe and describe the in- 
dividual living object. Not many details are known 
about the inquiries of the Pre-Socratic philosophers and 
of the physicians before Aristotle. But their work should 
certainly be taken into account, at least as the basis of 
Aristotle’s studies, by everybody who is concerned with 
the history of Greek biology. 

Lupwic EDELSTEIN 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche 
By Epuarp ScHwartz. Second ed., with frontispiece. 
Pages vi, 160. Teubner, Leipzig 1936 


In reviewing the second edition of a well-known work, 
one naturally looks first to see what notice the author 
has taken of new documents or more recent discussions. 
Professor Schwartz's revision of his lectures on Con- 
stantine is marked both by care in including the former, 
and by generosity in recognizing the latter. 


Apart from minor matters of dates and such, the 
changes introduced relate to two major points, the aims 
of Constantine in his dealings with the Church, and 
the opposition offered to him by Athanasius and the 
Alexandrian patriarchate. On the former Schwartz rep- 
resented in 1913 what might be called the rationalistic 
view. Constantine was a statesman, or at least a poli- 
tician, who saw the need of buttressing the weakened 
empire with the strength of the Church’s organization. 
As an exclusive interpretation this is as unrealistic as 
the older tradition which saw in Constantine a pious 
convert to the faith. Baynes pointed out in Constantine 
the Great and the Christian Church (1929), criticizing 
Schwartz perhaps too severely, that Constantine must 
be interpreted as a man of his time, in whose mind 
divine protection for his rule was a practical necessity. 


While still emphasizing the purely political considera- 
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tions, Schwartz now gives more attention (66) to the 
religious factor: 

So revolutionar sein Denken und Wollen war, 

er blieb doch ein Sohn seiner Zeit und brauchte 

gottlichen Beistand, oder, wie man damals sagte, 

gottliche ‘Geleitsmanner.’ 
Seen as a man of his age, Constantine becomes a more 
intelligible, a more honest, and indeed a greater figure. 

The treatment of the Egyptian Church is not quite 
as satisfactory. Recent studies, and the papyri pub- 
lished by Bell (Jews and Christians in Egypt, 1924), 
have clarified our knowledge of the events after Nicaea. 
These changes in detail have been carefully incorporated. 
But Schwartz is still too much influenced by the liberal 
Dogmengeschichte which saw the church history of 
250-325 as a battle between philosophical Origenists 
and unintelligent orthodoxy. He now recognizes that 
this was an undue simplification. But more than a re- 
vision is needed when much of a book has been based 
on a formula, and no more than a revision could here be 
attempted. The career of Athanasius needs to be re- 
studied on a broader basis than that of personal, ecclesi- 
astical, or dogmatic struggles: as an episode in the his- 
tory of Egypt, and so of the Empire, and that is only 
partially done here. 
Schwartz’s account of Constantine should continue to 
be useful to the reader who wishes a guide to the 
period and to the student who is working on it. The 
learned apparatus, which its lecture form excludes, 
would be useless for the former, and, when dealing with 
a period for which the sources are so well known, super- 
fluous for the latter. And, as the new final paragraph 
points out, the period is an important one. For the 
“Symbiose von Imperium und Reichskirche” lasted for 
a thousand years, and its results, for good or ill, still 
affect the political as well as the religious situation of 
our own day. 
Epwarp Rocuie Harpy, Jr. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Kleine Schriften. By Heraeus. (Indo- 
germanische Bibliothek, III] Abt: Untersuchungen). 
Ausgewahlt und herausgegeben von J. B. Hofmann. 
Pages 254, with Indices Verborum et Locorum. 
Winter, Heidelberg 1937 
It is reasonably certain that no classical scholar at all 

interested in Latin linguistics is unfamiliar with the 

name and work of Wilhelm Heraeus who for more 
than 4o years has explored the vast area of Glossogonia 
and exploited the no less extended fields of epigraphy 
and lexicography. The scientific fruits which he brought 
home from these extended voyages of discovery have 
proved so valuable that no coworker, old or young, could 
neglect them with impunity. The high esteem in which 
this modest scholar is held—who, strange to say, never 
occupied an academic chair, but all his life remained 
a schoolmaster in small German towns—is made evident 


by the tabula gratulatoria (ix-xi) presented to him on 
the occasion of his 75th birthday by scholars and in- 
sututions of learning in Europe and America. The 
funds contributed by them, albeit of moderate com- 
pass, enabled a distinguished linguist, J. B. Hofmann 
of the staff of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae in 
Munich, to edit in his honor a selection of his most 
noteworthy papers. What enhances their value consid- 
erably is that the author himself brought the vast 
material collected in them up to date wherever such a 
rejuvenation seemed called for by many recent finds. In 
one case he even contributed an elaborate paper (I>) 
not hitherto published. The nature of these treatises no 
less than the limited space at my disposal forbids a de- 
tailed synopsis, but this is fortunately not necessary, 
for those already familiar with the writings of Heracus 
will be glad to have them now within easy reach, while 
those still unacquainted with their rich contents will 
have to consult the originals in any case. Confronted 
with an embarras de richesses, to make a limited but 
fully representative selection was a difficult task which 
Dr. Hofmann performed successfully. The final col- 
lection comprises the following nine papers: I*. Zum 
Edictum Diocletiani, 1894 (1-19); I>. Neue Studien 
zum Maximaltarif Diokletians, 1937 (19-51); II. Die 
Sprache des Petronius und die Glossen, 1899 (52-150); 
III. Zur rémischen Soldatensprache, 1g01-1937 (151- 
158), an addition to the article in Archiv fiir lateinische 
Lexikographie 12 (1901) 255-280; IV. Die Sprache 
der Kinderstube, 1903 (158-180); V. Lateinische Ge- 
dichte auf Inschriften, 1913 (181-189); VI. [pomeiv, 
1915 (1g0-226); VII. Zu Petronius und den neuen 
Arvalakten-Fragmenten, 1918 (227-235); VII. Ein 
makkaronisches Ovidfragment bei Quintilian, 1930 
(236-253). 

While these titles alone may give a faint glimpse of 
the interesting contents, they cannot of course convey 
even an inkling of the incomparable and meticulous 
learning, the exegetical ingenuity and critical acumen 
displayed throughout. These papers at the same time 
exhibit a sound common sense and a full appreciation 
of the ars nesciendi, qualities which prevent the author 
from indulging in flights of conjectural fancy which 
may be spectacular at times, but never solve real 
difficulties. 

Numbers [@ and I> furnish with a wealth of illustra- 
tions a surprising proof of the supreme value of the 
extant glossaries in elucidating lexicographical problems 
of a text. Number II is a justly famous discussion of 
the manifold specimens of Vulgar Latin in Petronius 
and the light thrown upon them by glosses and in- 
scriptions. This paper was first published nearly 4o 
years ago in an all but inaccessible Program, long since 
out of print at that, but now made not only again 
easily available but also quite exhaustive by the in- 
sertion of new illustrations collected by the author since 


1899. Number III is a very valuable supplement to his 
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article on the same subject published in Woelfflin’s 
Archiv in 1gor. In Number IV Heraeus virtually broke 
new ground. I draw special attention to his masterly 
treatment of the word mamma and its various connota- 
tions (159-164). As usual, every statement is con- 
firmed by apposite examples taken from his seemingly 
inexhaustible collectanea. Number V gives us a good 
idea of Heraeus’ skill as a text critic. Number VI 1s an 
elaborate paper and perhaps the gem of the entire col- 
lection, which is saying a good deal, for it exhibits all 
the scholarly qualities of Heraeus combined in a super- 
lative degree. He starts out with a locus conclamatus 
in Martial XII 82.11, tropin, for which he substitutes 
the hitherto rejected reading of the manuscripts, namely 
propin, which with incomparable erudition is proved 
to be the equivalent of a contracted infinitive aorist 
mporeiv, the same verb being actually used again in the 
same sense by Martial in V 78, 3. With this restoration 
and three brilliant emendations in Petronius 28, propin 
esse in place of propinasse, and CIL V 4449 and 5272, 
the entire passage at once becomes as clear as daylight. 
The author thereupon discusses at considerable length 
the symposiac custom involved and a few others con- 
nected with it. Among the copious illustrations I miss 
only the passage in Philostratos made famous by Ben 
Jonson’s translation in “Drink to me only with thine 
eyes and I will pledge with mine.” 

In Number VII Heraeus restores to Petronius 66.2, 
on the basis of a newly discovered fragment of the 
Acts of the Arval brothers, a new Latin. sacrificial 
term, sangunculum, for the unintelligible sancunculum 
of the manuscripts, a reading which he establishes by 
very learned comments of a lexicographical and ritual 
nature. Number VIII is a masterpiece in nuce. In 
Quintilian’s chapters on ‘figures’ (VIII 6.31-33), deal- 
ing with Onomatopoeia, everything is perfectly sound 
until we come to a sudden halt at the close: adoinoia et 
uio eo ferimus in Graecis ocoeludit vinobono. This ap- 
parently indecipherable jumble of letters has exercised 
the ingenuity of critics for centuries, but all the num- 
crous attempts to solve the enigma proved abortive, 
although some manuscripts by the insertion of obidins 
after in Graecis contained a very valuable hint. It was 
reserved for Heraeus to demonstrate once for all that 
we were face to face with a macaronic fragment of a 
lost work of Ovid and that the passage in question un- 
doubtedly ran as follows: at ‘oivowo’ et ‘Broio’ ferimus 
in Graecis, Ovidius <i>oco cludit ‘vino<eo> 
bonoeo. As Ausonius in his well known macaronic 
poem ends a line (Ep. 1.7.42) with the selfsame hexa- 
metric close, he must have borrowed it either from 
Quintilian or from Ovid. Heraeus inclines to the former 
assumption. The deep indebtedness, however, of 
Ausonius to the great Augustan poet elsewhere makes 
it more probable that the Ovidian original was the 
direct source here too. The matter is of trivial im- 
portance in itself, but the coincidence decisively con- 


firms Heraeus’ brilliant solution of a time-honored 
crux in the text of Quintilian! Not satisfied with this, 
the author proceeds to add a very instructive and in- 
teresting survey of macaronic poetry from Lucilius 
down to Goethe. 

Dr. Hofmann has added (xiii-xvi) a fairly complete 
bibliography, in which Heraeus’ thoroughly revised 
editions of Tac. Hist. by C. Heraeus, of Buecheler’s 
Petroniust and of the Aetheriae peregrinatio’ might 
also have been included. 

The donors who made the publication of this homage 
volume possible honored themselves in so doing and 
it is to be hoped that it may be vouchsafed to the aged 
recipient to respond for years to come by more and 
equally exemplary contributions in the field of philo- 
logical research in which he has no living rival. ! 

ALFRED GUDEMAN 
BERLIN 


Portrait of Socrates. By R. W. Livincstone. Pages 

lvi, 200. Clarendon Press, Oxford 1938 

“The Apology, Crito, and Phaedo may be regarded 
as three acts in a drama—the Death of Socrates.” This 
is the keynote of President Livingstone’s Introduction 
to this little volume which includes an English transla- 
tion of the three works cited. Jowett’s translation, with 
a few alterations, forms the text of the book, but, as the 
author states, something more than a bare translation 
is needed for English readers in order that they may 
not lose their way or miss the significance of much of 
what Plato says. With this thought in mind President 
Livingstone has given headings to the chapters which 
show their content and bearing, and notes at the foot 
of the page in explanation of various allusions and 
references. 

The Introduction is particularly worthy of mention. 
The author has interspersed his account of the great 
Athenian teacher with pithy remarks which enhance 
the value of the book for lay reader and savant as well. 
For example, in recommending the application of the 
Socratic technique to modern needs, he says (xli), “No 
method for testing ideas has ever been devised as good 
as that which Socrates devised, and no age has ever 
needed that method more than our own. But he has not 
been reincarnated in our generation, and one of its 
tragedies is that when it needed a Socrates it got a 
Shaw.” Again in another place (xxxv) but in a similiar 
connection we find “Socrates has left us a permanent 
and perfect pattern of the way in which to meet the 
confusion, distress, and extravagance of an age of intel- 


1 To CLASSICAL WEEKLY— 

I forwarded to you only a few days ago my review 
of Wilhelm Heraeus, Kleine Schriften. Only today I received 
the sad information that the distinguished scholar succumbed 
to a sudden attack of apoplexy. He survived the publication of 
his opuscula only a few weeks... . 

A. Gudeman 
Berlin, October 1, 1938 
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lectual unrest.” The Introduction contains also a brief 
account of the sources of our knowledge of Socrates and 
an able discussion of some of the more important words 
used by Plato for which there are no adequate English 
equivalents. 


The book is attractively bound and convenient in 
size. Its content is of such nature that it could reason- 
ably be made required reading for anyone who plans to 
enter the teaching profession. 

EuGeNe W. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Die beiden Weltmachte: der 500-jahrige Kampf 
der Germanen mit Rom. By Kurr Pastenact. 
Pages 109. Adam Kraft Verlag, Karlsbad 1938 
M. 2.20 
This rapid survey of the relations between the Ger- 

mans and the Roman Empire from the time of the 

Cimbri and Teutones to the bursting of the barrier of 

the frontier is written distinctly from the current Ger- 

man point of view. The author avers that there were 
from fifteen to twenty million people in the Germanic 
lands, divided into four great tribal groups, who in gen- 
eral lived at peace and fought only with non-Germanic 
neighbors when in search of land. In their wars death 
on the battlefield was the highest honor. The leaders 
of the march of the Cimbri and the Teutones were so 
superior to Hannibal in military genius that his famous 
march over the Alps is insignificant in comparison with 
theirs. In the frontier conflicts with the Roman Empire 
the Germans proved more than a match for their 
southern neighbors who tried in vain every possible 
means of conquest, even treachery and murder. In short 
the book sings a paean of ancient German glories for 
modern German edification. 

Wa E. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Ancient Smyrna: A History of the City from the 
Earliest Times to 324 a.v. By Cect. JoHN Capoux. 
Pages xlv, 437. Blackwell, Oxford 1938 
It is admittedly a difficult task to synthesize the 

scattered literary, topographical, archaeological and epi- 

graphical evidence about the city of Smyrna, and one 
that perhaps cannot be done with complete satisfac- 
tion until the inscriptions have been authoritatively 

collected and edited. But the beauty, interest and im- 

portance of the city nevertheless render it surprising 

that attempts have been so few and so incomplete. The 
one here under review is a thorough and_ laudable 
labour of love, backed by personal knowledge of the 
city and its territory. After an initial chapter on the 
geographical setting the author follows a chronological 
scheme in his discussions of pre-Hellenic Smyrna, 

Hellenic Smyrna to its destruction by Alyattes, the 

village period, the new city of Hellenistic times, and 


under the Roman Republic. This scheme is then broken 
to admit two chapters on the topography, institutions 
and deities of the city in classical umes, but is resumed 
in the four final chapters which deal with the history 
of the pagan city from Augustus to Constantine, and 
with the relations of Jews and Christians with each 
other and with the Roman government during the 
same period. The last is, by the way, the subject in 
which the author gives the impression of being most 
at home. 


The chicf merit of the book lies in the great care 
with which a large amount of disparate material has 
been culled from ancient sources and modern publica- 
tions, both often relatively inaccessible, and is presented 
to us in a chronological framework and with regard 
for the results of the specialized researches of such 
scholars as Calder, Buckler, Flaceliére, Robert and 
others. Its defects are the obverse of its merits. The two 
chapters that break with the chronological scheme do 
not save much of the rest from giving the impression 
of a chronique rather than a history. The author’s dili- 
gent attempt to place all the notices in their setting 
has led him sometimes into prolixities and sometimes 
into irrelevancies. Does the belief that Homer was born 
near Smyrna justify so lengthy a discussion of Homeric 
questions? What has the birth of Christ to do with the 
history of Smyrna in the Augustan age? Why tell the 
vicissitudes in the life of Dio Chrysostom when the 
point is simply his references to the fine buildings, 1 in- 
creased areas, and rivalries of Smyrna and other cities? 
Does the fact that letters of Ignatius and Polycarp were 
written at Smyrna or to Smyrniotes or were passed on 
to their destination by Smyrniotes justify taking the 
space to give a full translation? There are touches of 
naiveté in classing honorary inscriptions to deceased 
natives with honorary inscriptions to the living mem- 
bers of the imperial family (188), and in assuming 
that public honours for emperors of bad moral char- 
acter have anything to do with the general state of 


public morals (290-291). 


A few points of detail may be noted: on 47, note 1: 
add a reference to AJA 41 (1937) 377ff.; on 112, 
note 1: both readings can be established from different 
stones. If Smyrna and Sardis were coterminous (183), 
where are we to locate Troketta and Mostene? On 198: 
“the most sacred treasury” is imperial not civic; on 
39: see Turner’s discussion of dekaprotoi in JEA 22 

(1936) 7-8. The decree ordering the proconsuls to land 
first at Ephesus (293) may have been issued by An- 
toninus Pius (Dig. I 16.4-5). The silting of the harbor 
of Ephesus (311) is not the reason offered in Acts 
20.16 for St. Paul’s decision to pass by. These are small 
points. We are grateful for the wealth of material made 
readily available by this book. 

T. R. S. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
ART, ARCHAEOLOGY 


Greic, Mioprac. Nouveaux monuments mithriaques de 
la Yougoslavie. The author, after indicating the charac- 
teristics which distinguish the Mithraic reliefs of the 
Danubian type from those of the Rhenish type, pre- 
sents a description of three new reliefs which he at- 
tributes to the Danubian group. 

RA 10 (1937) 174-180 (Hulley) 

KoetHE, Haraup, La sculpture romaine au pays des 
Trévires. A study of the remains of art discovered in 
the district of the Treveri. Describing various sculptures 
of this region, and comparing them with works of 
known date from other localities, Koethe points out 
stylistic features which are characteristic of different 
periods of the Roman empire and which are clearly 
Roman though influenced by artistic tendencies of the 
native population. Thus the artistic evolution is traced 
through three centuries to the time of Marcus Aurelius 
to show that the art of eastern Gaul nc. cr lost contact 
with Roman imperial art, yet always  erved traits 
of the native art. The author conclud vith an ex- 
amination of a group of 60 herms whicl are dated be- 


tween 367 and 381 and which exhibit * lassic char- 
acteristics. 
RA 10 (1937) 199-239 (Hulley) 


Méautis, Georces. Lischyle et Polygnote. The divi- 
sion of historical periods into “ages” such as the Age 
of Pericles is artificial. Preferably “generations” should 
be distinguished by the study of the essential character- 
istics observed in contemporaries. This principle may be 
applied to the generation of the Marathonomaques by 
comparing the work of Aeschylus and Polygnotus. A 
lost painting of Polygnotus described by Pausanias por- 
trayed the Sack of Troy. Here the figure of Helen has 
been misinterpreted by modern critics, notably Goethe, 
whose interpretation is un-Greek. It is Aeschylus who 
in a chorus of the Agamemnon furnishes the basis of 
correct understanding of the intention of Polygnotus. 
Helen represents the incarnation of desire; she is the 
instrument of the gods for revealing the folly of man. 
In this conception Polygnotus and Aeschylus agree. 
Other figures in the painting of Polygnotus likewise 
reveal the similarity of his ideas to those of Aeschylus. 
Both men reflect the character of the generation of 
Marathonomaques. 
RA 10 (1937) 169-173 (Hulley) 

Ricuter, GisELA M. A. An Athenian Cup in the 
Form of a Cow’s Hoof. Briefly describes a r.-f. Attic 
cup, recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in the form of a cloven hoof. The painting shows 
a herdsman sitting on a rock in a meadow while his 
dog rounds up two cows from the herd. Date 470-460 
B.c. 4 photographs. 

Bulletin, Metropolitan Museum of Art 33 
(1938) 225-226 (J.J. 

Ropert, FERNAND, La date du Labyrinthe d’Epidaure. 
RA 10 (1937) 240-243 

Satin, E. Les figurations animales du cimetiére 
alamanique de Villey-Sainte-Etienne (M.-et-M.). A 
study of four animal-figures assigned to the sixth cen- 
tury: horse, fish, griffin, dragon-heads. In style, motif 
of decoration and subject these figures show influences 
which are of early oriental origin and which were 
transmitted westward through tribal movements during 
the period of the Invasions. The solar symbol—a circle 
with a dot in center—is prominent in decoration of the 
horse and the griffin. The design of the dragon-heads— 
a brooch in the form of “~—is a solar symbol in 
itself. The fish is to be understood as an oriental symbol 


of fertility, although it may have been employed as a 
Christian symbol after the conversion of the Franks. 
RA 11 (1938) 50-76 ; (Hulley) 
P. Découvertes tarentines. An ac- 
count of archaeological work at Tarentum under di- 
rection of M. R. Bartoccini, The list of discoveries in- 
cludes terra cotta figures, bronze mirror, various articles 
of jewelry, vases. These vases may offer new evidence 
for the place of Tarentum in the production of ceramics. 
RA 11 (1938) 77-79 (Hulley) 


HISTORY 


Hout, Ernst, Die angebliche ‘Doppelbestattung’ des 
Antoninus Pius. Hohl takes issue with Bickermann’s 
thesis that the Roman emperors of the Antonine age 
were buried by a double rite, first the body being 
burned, then an effigy. This thesis is due to a failure to 
understand that the passage in the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae dealing with the burial of Antoninus is a 
compilation from two different sources. After examining 
the evidence Hohl contends that there is no evidence 
for a double burial rite either for Antoninus or for 
Caracalla. 

Klio 31 (1938) 169-185 (A. C. Johnson) 

RemnmutH, O. W. The Prefectural Edict, The first 
part of a study of the form, method of publication, 
genres, and content of the edicts of the prefects of 
Egypt, in which the author deals with the praescriptio 
and shows it to be of Roman origin, not a part of the 
Ptolemaic decree. 

Aeg 18 (1938) 3-28 (Husselman) 

WALLACE, SHERMAN Leroy. Census and Poll-Tax in 
Ptolemaic Egypt. The poil-tax and fourteen-year cen- 
sus period were probably introduced into Egypt under 
Ptolemy IV Philopator, in 220-219 B.c. 

AJPh 59 (1938) 418-442 (De Lacy) 


TOPOGRAPHY 


CHIANESE, Gracomo. Ricognizione della consolare 
campana lungo il suo tracciato meno noto, Retraces the 
course of the Via Consularis Campana, which ran 21 
miles from Puteoli to Capua. 

Campania Romana 1 (1938) 47-65 (J. J.) 

Perret, JAcgues. Calchas et les Bergers chez les 
“Metinates ex Gargano.” Lycophron 1047-1055 and 
Strabo 6.284 mention sanctuaries in Daunia dedicated to 
Calchas and Podalirius, but the location is problematical 
and the conjectures which have been offered are un- 
satisfactory. Assistance is offered by a passage in Pliny 
N.H. 3.104 which has been misinterpreted because of 
the faulty condition of the text. For a reading Atinates 
there should be substituted Metinates, and a lacuna as- 
sumed in the enumeration of the genera tria. This 
lacuna may be filled by the expression Japyges Gargani, 
a restoration which conforms to the syntax of the 
passage and to the requirements of topography and 
mythography. Thus restored, the text of Pliny serves 
as a guide in the search for the site of the sanctuaries. 
Investigation may be limited to the district around 
Garganus or, more exactly, to the country of the Metin- 
ates. Study of the topography of the district shows 
one location which meets the specifications of Strabo, 
the valley Carbonara, at the head of which is a hill 
having at its foot a basin of masonry. This basin with 
its unfailing water feeds the stream of the valley. Here 
must be the site of the sanctuaries of Calchas and 
Podalirius. 

RA 10 (1937) 181-198 (Hulley) 

Wane-Gery, H. T. The Islands of Peisistratos. Pliny 
N.H. 5.137-138. 

AJPh 59 (1938) 470-475 (De Lacy) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from books received, publishers’ and book- 
sellers’ announcements, and publications noted by other 
reviews. Errors and omissions are inevitable, but CW 
tries to ensure accuracy and completeness. Those who 
have not written for CW and who wish to submit 
sample reviews are urged to choose books from this list. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 

Apuleius. MArcaretHa. Ad Apulei Madauren- 
sis Metamorphoseon librum primum commentarius exe- 
geticus. Pages xxiv, 122. De Waal, Groningen 1938 (Dis- 
sertation ) 

Cecaumenus. BuckierR, G. The Strategikon of 
Cecaumenus and Counsels to an Emperor. New edition, 
with translations and notes. Brussels 1938 (Corpus 
Bruxellense Historiae Byzantinae, 4) 

Gregory. HAvuBER, SISTER Rosk Marie. The Late 
Latin Vocabulary of the Moralia of Saint Gregory the 
Great. A Morphological and Semasiological Study. 
Pages xiii, 153. Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 1938 (Catholic University of America Studies 
in Medieval and Renaissance Latin, VII) (Dissertation) 

Homer. AUTRAN, CHARLES. Homére et les origines 
sacerdotales de l’épopée grecque. Pages 170. Denoél, 
Paris 1938 

Isocrates. \WALBERER, GEORG. Isokrates und A\lki- 
damas. Pages 63. Hamburg 1938 (Dissertation) 

Proclus Diadochus. HONEGGER, WALTER. Untersuch- 
ungen tiber die psychologischen Grundlagen der Mathe- 
matik im Anschluss an Proclus Diadochus. Pages 83. 
Ziirich 1938 (Dissertation) 


LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1938 
William Heinemann, Ltd., London 1938 

331. Ammianus Marcellinus. Volume 3. Translated 
by Joun C. Ro.re. Pages viii, 580. 

338. Aristotle. On the Heavens. 
K. C. Guturig. Pages xxxvi, 370. 

309. Cicero. Pro Sestio, In Vatinium, De Provinciis 
Consularibus, Pro Caelio, Pro Balbo. Translated by J. 
H. FREESE, revised and completed by R. GARDNER. Pages 
Kx, 590 

336. Demosthenes. Private Orations, Volume 2. 
Translated by Aucustus T. Murray. Pages viii, 447 

339. Dio Chrysostom, Volume 2. Translated by 
James WILFRED CoHoon. Pages viii, 432 

340. Diodorus Siculus, Volume 3. Translated by 
HENRY OLDFATHER. Pages viii, 432 

Contains Book 5 and fragments of Books 6-10. 

329. Fragmenta Priscae Latinae. Remains of Old 
Latin, Volume 3. Translated by E. H. WarmiIncron. 
Pages xx, 550 

Contains Lucilius and the Laws of the Twelve Tables 

332. Livy, Volume 12. Translated by Evan T. SAGE 
and ALFRED CARY SCHLESINGER. Pages viii, 537 

Contains Books 40-42. To be complete in thirteen volumes 

335. Mathematici Graeci. Greek Mathematical 
Works, Volume 1. Translated by Ivor THomas. Pages 
xvi, 400 

308. Oratores Attici Minores. The Minor Attic 
Orators, Volume 1. Translated by K. J. MaAmpMENT. 
Pages vii, 500 

Contains Antiphon and Andocides 

341. Philo, Volume 8. Translated by Francis HENRY 
Corson. Pages viii, 400 


Translated by 


330. Pliny. Natural History, Volume 1. Translated 
by W. H. S. Jones and Harris RACKHAM, Pages xx, 392 

Contains Books 1 and 2. To be complete in ten volumes 

334. Varro. De Lingua Latina, Volume 2. Trans- 
lated by Ro.anp Gruss KENT. Pages vi, 308. 


Contains Books 8-10, fragments and index. For Volume 1 see | 
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PHILOLOGY. LINGUISTICS 

GAMILLSCHEG, ErRNst. Germanische Siedlung in Bel- 
gien und Nordfrankreich, I. Die frankische Einwander- 
ung und junggermanische Zuwanderung. Pages 208, 14 
linguistic maps. Walter de Gruyter, Berlin 1938 (Abh. 
d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. K]. 12 [1937]) 

Gittis Joun Hucu. The Coordinating Particles in 
Saints Hilary, Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine. A 
Study in Latin Syntax and Style. Pages xx, 237. 
Catholic University of America, Washington 1938 
(Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies 
LVI) (Dissertation) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Volume 49. 
Pages 286, illustrated. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 1938 

SoMMERFELT, ALF. La langue et la société. Pages x, 
233. Aschehoug, Oslo 1938 

StokoE, H. R. The Understanding of Syntax. Pages 
x, 274. Heinemann, London 1937 

THOMAS, FRrANcots. Recherches sur le subjonctif 
latin. Histoire et valeur des formes. Pages xvi, 265. 
Klincksieck, Paris 1938 (Collection linguistique publiée 
par la société de linguistique de Paris, XLIV) 

Eee , Recherches sur le développement du _ pré- 
verbe latin ad-. Pages xx, 109. Klincksieck, Paris 1938 

VAANANEN, VEIKKO. Le latin vulgaire des inscrip- 
tions pompéiennes. Pages 45. Helsinki 1937 


ARCH AEOLOGY 

GeE1yER, AGNES. Die Textilfunde aus den Grabern 
(von Birka). Tr. by Dr. H. Patzelt. Pages 191, 40 plates, 
50 figures. Almquist and Wiksell, Uppsala 1938 (Dis- 
sertation) 

GEISSLER, Paut. Archaologische Bibliographie, 1937. 
Walter de Gruyter, Berlin 1938 (Jahrbuch d. Dt. 
Archaol. Inst., 1937, Beil.) 

LOESCHKE, SIEGFRIED, ed. Der Tempelbezirk im Alt- 
bachtale zu Trier. Pages viii, 140, 32 plates. Reichsver- 
lagsamt, Berlin 1938 (Archadologisches Institut des 
Deutschen Reiches, R6émisch-Germanische Komission, 
Frankfurt a. M. Heft 1) 

De Maeryer, R. De Romeinsche villa’s in Belgie. Een 
archaeologische studie. Pages 333. 1937 

PERNICE, ErtcH. Pavimente und figiirliche Mosaiken. 
Pages xi, 186, 80 plates. 1938 (Die hellenist. Kunst in 
Pompeji, VI) 

Witson, LinntAn M. The Clothing of the Ancient 
Roman. Pages 191, illustrated. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore 1938 (Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 24) 

LAW 

Aru, Luicr. Le donazioni fra coniugi in diritto 
romano, Pages 411. Cedam, Padova 1938 

KANTOROWICZ, HERMANN, ed. Studies in the Glossa- 
tors of the Roman Law: newly discovered writings of 
the twelfth century. Pages 342. Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge 1938 

DEL PRETE, PASQUALE. La responsabilita dello schiavo 
nel diritto penale romano. Pages xiii, 217. Istituto di 
Diritto Romano, Bari 1937 
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